cult things, and money enough to see them through to
success or failure. He met my ideas of what an engineer
should be. I do not think that my earliest impressions
were changed much in later years. I acquired further
ideas of him as I learned more about him, but these were
additions rather than modifications."

His father had much mechanical skill and ingenuity.
'Seven patents for his inventions are now before us and
there are said to be one or two more. These all have the
fundamental qualities of the inventions of his son. Not
one of the son's patents is a flash out of the blue sky or a
.vision" on the horizon. Every one is calculated to meet a
situation that he has seen in his own practice. Every one
is for something to be made in his own shops and no one
of them was invented to sell or as a speculation. Every
one is worked out with such completeness of detail that a
competent shop foreman could take the Patent Office draw-
ings and specifications and build an operative machine.
In each one we see the engineer and the trained mechanic.
This is true of practically every one of some four hundred
inventions patented by him. The father's inventions were
for comparatively simple mechanisms but they had the
same underlying qualities of practical use and of thorough-
ness in mechanical design. They were for horsepowers,
winnowers, thrashing machines, and a sawing machine, all
of which were the standard product of the Westinghouse
shop at Schenectady. The latest of these patents was
issued in 1865, the year in which the son returned from
his service in the navy, and three months before the issue
of his own first patent.

In 1856 George Westinghouse, Sr., established in Sche-
nectady a shop for making agricultural machinery, mill
machinery, and small steam engines. This shop, bearing